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ship as never having demanded any human sacrifice — in short, point 
for point is taken up and shown to furnish no, or only a seeming 
basis for the new views of Israel's religion. All conservative readers 
may not be satisfied with all of Koenig's conclusions, as, e. g., when 
he admits that Baal was at one time a name for Jehovah, or that even 
some of the earlier prophets admitted the existence of other gods 
besides Jehovah. But the work as it stands is one of exceptional 
merit, and has great value not only in giving the reader an excellent 
birds-eye view of the whole Old Testament field, on which the battle 
of criticism is being fought, but also in furnishing him with keen and 
sharp weapons against the destructive attacks of the development 
theorists. His little work is a store-house of solid information on the 
very subjects that now are the principle topics of debate in the theo- 
logical world. It shows, too, that lawful criticism of the Bible books 
does not injure them or their fair refutation, but only strengthens 
their authority and makes their truth all the more emphatic. Fair 
criticism can only advance biblical science. 



STUDIES IN OLD TESTAMENT HEEMENEUTIOS. 

By Pbofessor Milton S. Tekry, S. T. D., 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 111. 



II. 

The importance of drawing a line between what is clearly written 
and what is only dimly indicated, may especially be seen in discussing 
matters of biblical doctrine. We have shown that it is prejudicial to 
the interests of true exegesis to dogmatize where several different 
interpretations are possible, or allowable. The biblical exegete must 
be a philologist and a grammarian, and he should possess so nice a 
faculty of distinguishing the possible from the probable, and both pos- 
sible and probable from the certain, as to guard himself against posi- 
tive assertions, where only tentative and qualified conclusions are in 
place. We lose our respect for one who can affirm a judgment on the 
meaning of a disputed word with as great assurance as on one that was 
never the subject of doubt or uncertainty. The Scriptures contain 
many words, the exact import of which it is now very difficult to deter- 
mine. Some of these words, as we have seen in the case oi Maaloth, 
may be explained in divers ways, and a careful examination of reasons 
for and against any one particular explanation should at least suggest 
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the propriety of avoiding the habit of pronouncing judgment on such 
matters with an air of assurance. The contrary habit of hesitating, 
of declining to accept or express any opinion, of so nicely balancing 
a variety of arguments as to feel that more than one view has a right 
to be heard, is what we have called an agnostic principle of Herme- 
neutics. The expression is not, perhaps, a happy one, but it may 
serve a useful purpose. What we desire to emphasize is that there 
are many portions of Scripture on which it is unseemly for any expos- 
itor to speak with authority, as if assuming to end all controversy. 
This principle is especially to be kept in view when we approach the 
discussion of mysterious doctrine. The profound questions of the 
origin of matter and of life, of death and resurrection, and, indeed, of 
all that is included in the range of biblical eschatology, are of this 
mysterious character. If anywhere in all the records of divine reve- 
lation we need a science of interpretation, it is here, and one of its 
first principles should be the modesty which becomes all inquiries into 
holy mysteries. It is one of the beautiful sayings of Rudolf Stier that 
"where exegesis perseveringly disputes which of the two views of a 
passage capable of two senses is correct, it is generally found that 
both are one in a third deeper meaning, and that the disputants in 
both cases have right and wrong in their argument." 

The true interpreter will welcome light from whatever source it 
may come to him, and will weigh arguments for or against an opinion 
with the utmost care, having no object in view but the knowledge of 
the truth. If the doctrine of the resurrection of the body was unknown 
to the Israelites before the times of the exile, he should have no motive 
or desire to conceal such a fact ; if, on the contrary, it was an ancient 
and wide-spread belief, held not only by the Hebrews but also by other 
great nations of remote antiquity, he should be just as ready to allow 
full weight to all valid evidence of such a belief No possible good 
can come from ignorance or error in such matters, nor will advance be 
made in sound investigation by ignoring the validity or force of any 
arguments which are pertinent to a question in dispute. 

Let us, for illustration, examine two passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, which have been for centuries cited as dogmatic proof-texts of 
the resurrection. One is Job's famous confession of faith (Job xix., 
25-27), into which Jerome's version long ago read the words Redemp- 
tor, and in novissimo die, and de terra sutrecturus sum, and rursunt 
circmndabor pelle mea, and in came mea. This explicit teaching of 
the resurrection appears in the English Authorized version, especially 
in its use of the unauthorized words day, worms, and body, which the 
translators supplied. Its frequent use in burial services has made this 
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versipn very familiar to the English-speaking world, so that with mul- 
titudes it has become a cherished formula of Christian hope. Job's 
words, however, may be thus put into English : 

And I, I know my Avenger lives, 

And afterwards (or, at last,) upon the dust he will stand. 

And after my skin— they have destroyed this — 

And from my flesh I shall behold Eloah; 

Whom I, I shall behold for me, 

And my eyes shall see, and not a stranger. 

This is manifestly a strong and ardent expression of confidence, 
overflowing with intensity of emotion, and to our Christian ears it 
seems quite plausible to say : By his Avenger Job meant the Messiah, 
our great Redeemer ; the mention of the dust in connection with the 
words and at last naturally suggests the resurrection of the last day, 
when those who sleep in the dust of the earth shall arise from the 
dead ; the implied destruction oi skin znd flesh confirms this thought, 
and as the speaker contemplates beholding Eloah with his own eyes, 
we may well believe that the words from my flesh mean in the risen 
or resuscitated flesh of a glorified body, — as of one looking out of the 
windows (Canticles II., 9) of his new house from heaven (2 Cor. v., 2). 
It has often been urged (i) that the language of the passage is capable 
of such a meaning ; (2) that such a confession would have been most 
appropriate for Job at that time of bitter trial, as affording him the 
highest possible consolation ; (3) that if he had any knowledge of the 
doctrine of a final resurrection, or any faith in the doctrine, some such 
expression of it would almost certainly have found a place in his dis- 
course ; and (4) that the importance which he attached to these words, 
wishing to have them inscribed on the enduring rocks, favors the 
deeper meaning. 

Whatever force this interpretation and its arguments may have 
should be readily conceded. It is not without reason that a great 
number of the most eminent divines have maintained the view just 
given of this scripture. But among the advocates of this opinion are 
not a few who assume a tone of authority in setting forth their argu- 
ments, and sometimes speak in terms which imply a serious obliquity 
of understanding in any who reject their views. Some of these are 
bold to tell us that such as do not see the doctrine of the resurrection 
in Job's words are of a class who always reject the supernatural, and 
will not recognize the doctrine anywhere in Holy Writ. 

With all deference to the able and excellent men who have urged 
in favor of this exposition the four reasons above mentioned, is it not 
safe and proper to reply that the first of those reasons is not con- 
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vincing until it be shown that the language is incapable of another 
explanation. It is not a very weighty recommendation of a given 
interpretation to claim that the words may have such a meaning. So, 
again, the second reason given will have little force with one who feels 
it at all impertinent for an exegete to suggest what Job ought to have 
said before he has made very clear just what he did say and mean. 
Would it not have been a very fine thing for the suffering patriarch to 
have had a vision of that heaven-scene described in the first part of 
the book, and thus to have known that all his woes had been the sub- 
ject of divine counsel, before the sons of God, 'ere ever the adversary 
was permitted to go forth against him .'' Ought we not to expect that, 
somewhere in the course of the controversy, Job would be divinely 
enabled to confound his opponents with such a revelation ? What 
blessed consolation would a full knowledge of that heaven-scene have 
offered the stricken servant of God ! The same reply may be made 
to the third reason named above. Any such presumptions as to what 
ought to be found in a book must needs be prejudicial to sound and 
impartial investigation. Let us first find what is there, not presume or 
assume to say what ought to be there. As for the fourth reason, we 
confess an inability to comprehend how the mere fact that a speaker 
attaches great importance to his words is going to help a hearer to the 
meaning. Job's desire to have his words written on some imperish- 
able tablet might have been appropriate and laudable even though 
they referred to some other subject than the resurrection. 

Another exposition, as is well known, maintains that Job here 
expresses his confidence that God will yet vindicate his cause on earth. 
Even though skin and flesh be wasted away by the loathsome disease, 
and only the wretched skeleton remain, yet, even without his flesh, he 
would yet behold Eloah on his side. We are admonished that we have 
here the impassioned language of poetry, and must not press the literal 
import of the words. The fact, also, that at the close of the book we 
have the record of Job's ample recompense, and the statement that he 
lived a hundred and forty years thereafter, and saw four generations 
of his children, naturally comes in to help this exposition. 

Then, again, we have a third view of the passage, namely, that 
Job, in a moment of great emotion, gives utterance to his confidence 
of final vindication, without any clear or definite conception of the 
time and manner in which it will be wrought. This may be taken as 
a combination of elements in both the other explanations. The suf- 
fering saint rises to a lofty eminence of heavenly intuition and hope. 
His confession, like Simon Peter's (Matt, xvi., 17), was not born of 
flesh and blood, but heaven-inspired, and its import may be of an 
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indefinite character. One thing he knows, that, whether in the body 
or out of the body, whether in this life or a life to come, the living 
Eloah will avenge his wrongs, and vindicate his innocence of the 
things charged against him. The thought of a final resurrection from 
the grave might, along with other hopes, have been present with this 
speaker of holy mysteries. 

Where such different views are possible, and each opinion can 
claim the advocacy of most acute critics, dogmatism seems utterly out 
of place. We deplore it from whatever source it comes. Why should 
such a critic as Delitzsch, who gives us on the whole an excellent 
exposition, allow himself to say that the interpretation of this passage 
by the older writers, who found in it the hope of a resurrection, ^'can- 
not be accepted?" Why should such an exegete as Zoeckler declare 
that Acharon " cannot possibly be construed adverbially ?" A criticism 
which assumes so positive a character where we know that there is 
room to doubt, shakes our confidence in the "safe conduct" of the 
critic. 

Another passage on which a vast amount of dogmanic assertion 
has been expended is Dan. Xll., 2, which may be closely rendered 
thus : — 

And many from the sleeping ones of earth-dust shall awake, these to life 
eternal, and those to reproaches, to contempt eternal. 

Many interpreters do not scruple to insist that this text teaches a 
universal resurrection both of the just and the unjust. They are wont 
to cite Paul's language in Rom. V., 15, 19, to show that many may 
mean all, and John v., 28, 29 is quoted as a parallel scripture. That a 
resurrection of both righteous and wicked persons is affirmed, the one 
class to life and the other to reproach and abhorrence, would seem at 
first to be obvious to every reader, and yet even this has been ques- 
tioned. But for an expositor quietly to affirm that " many from sleep- 
ing ones" is equivalent to all the sleeping ones is to presume greatly 
upon the credulity of his readers. There are certainly many words 
and phrases which have a well defined and universally accepted signifi- 
cance, and it seems very safe to say that no intelligent writer, desiring 
to make himself understood, would say many of the sleepers, if he 
meant all of the sleepers, or many from the army, if he meant the whole 
army. We know that the many of Rom. v., 15 is qualified by the 
definite article, and is in the midst of a hypothetical argument, so as 
not to be parallel with Daniel's use of the word. Moreover, though a 
score of other texts should affirm the doctrine of a universal simulta- 
neous resurrection of both the righteous and the wicked, it does not 
follow that this text affirms it. What this particular text affirms is to 
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be sought in itself and in the context, not in other scriptures. What- 
ever real light may come from other similar texts should be welcomed, 
but let us not fall into the assumption that because Jesus says, All that 
are in the graves shall come forth, and Daniel says, Many that sleep in 
the dust shall awake, therefore many means all. 

Another class of interpreters, observing that Daniel's words, leg- 
itimately explained, affirm a partial resurrection, run to the other 
extreme of insisting that the resurrection of the wicked is not to be 
found here at all. Besides a great deal of what some of us regard as 
gratuitous assertion about " that time " when Michael the great Prince 
shaH stand up (Dan. Xll., i), and about some other Antichrist than the 
one of whom Daniel seems to be speaking in the previous chapter, 
they rush to that crux interpretum in Rev. XX., 4, 5, and bring in the 
doctrine of two resurrections separated by a thousand years. They 
accordingly argue that those who, in Daniel, are unto eternal reproach 
and contempt are the same as those whom John designates the rest of 
the dead. Hence they paraphrase our text on this wise, " Many from 
among the sleepers of the earth-dust shall awake ; these, who awake, 
shall be unto everlasting life, but those, who do not awake (the rest of 
the dead), shall be unto everlasting shame and contempt." 

If the former exposition may be set aside as dogmatic in tone and 
inconsistent with the natural import of the language employed, this 
latter deserves the same condemnation. The passage in Rev. XX. 
seems very clearly to teach a "first resurrection," the partakers of 
which are accounted notably blessed and holy ; and nothing could be 
more explicit than the statement that "the rest of the dead lived not 
again until the thousand years were finished." What all this signifies 
we venture not even to suggest, but when a writer cites this as a strict 
parallel with Dan. Xll., 2, we venture to say that he makes as great a 
blunder as do the opposite school in citing John V., 28, 29 and Rom. 
v., 19 as parallels. As well might he claim that when, in 2 Sam. II., 
13, it is said that the servants of Ish-bosheth and those of David 
went out and met at the pool of Gibeon, "and they sat down, these 
on this side of the pool, and those on that side of the pool," the first 
these refers to those who went forth, and the second to those who 
remained behind. When a writer says : Many of the dwellers of Jeru- 
salem went forth out of the city, these to life and those to death, he 
adopts a singular way of informing us that only those who went forth 
lived, and that those who remained in the city died .-" 

Daniel's language naturally conveys the idea that at the coming 
time many from among those sleeping at that time in the dust should 
awake ; these many would represent two classes, one destined to eter- 
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nal life, the other to eternal shame. We see no necessity of trying to 
make this teach the identical doctrine set forth either in John v., 28, or 
Rev. XX., 4, 5. What " Michael, the great Prince," may see fit to do for 
his people or for any select portion of them, at any time, is a matter of 
his own wisdom and counsel, on which we should keep ourselves at the 
utmost remove from dogmatic assertion. The remarkable but some- 
what vaguely recorded translation of Enoch, the ascension of Elijah, the 
resurrection of many by Jesus and his apostles, and the fearful judg- 
ments again and again visited upon the enemies of God by agencies 
unknown to man, admonish us to be slow in assuming to say that God 
may not at various crises in the history of men have raised many of 
the just and unjust from among the sleeping ones of the dust of the 
earth. On the one hand we see no sufficient reason to affirm the simul- 
taneous resurrection of all the righteous or of all the wicked ; on the 
other, we feel that those who assume to write with great assurance 
about two resurrections, a millennium apart, often appear to be wise 
above what is written in the Scripture. 

But some one will say : That is a very unsatisfactory way of ex- 
pounding the Holy Scriptures. It leaves everything in the dark, and 
puts an estoppel upon the solution of the deep problems of revelation. 
Very likely, we reply, this method of procedure will be very hard on 
every school of dogmatizing writers and especially on those who 
imagine themselves competent to clear up most, if not all of the 
difficult texts, which have taxed the hearts and heads of generations 
of thoughtful scholars. But it will be cheerfully endorsed by all 
who seek for the precise meaning of the Scriptures, irrespective of 
the pronounced credenda of any individual, sect or party. A doctrine 
may be never so true, and yet have no support in texts persistently 
cited to sustain it. The habit of ranging ad libitum for scattered 
proof-texts of doctrine, and of massing together a body of similar 
statements, without a critical analysis of each text in the light of its 
context and the scope of the whole book, is, in our judgment, the fruit- 
ful source of much damnable heresy. 



